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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the effects of teaching the 
principles of behavior sodification to students for use in the 
classrooa. This intervention procedure involved four sale high school 
students and their first-year psychology teacher. The students vere 
instructed in behavior aodification principles by tvo guidance 
counselors during group sessions. During the baseline period of the 
study, both the students and their classrooa teacher rated each other 
on five selected probleas behaviors. During the intervention period, 
students reinforced the teacher for desirable behavior, specifically 
vhen she allowed the class to participate in any discussion. Data 
collected by the students and teachers froa this period and the 
follov-np period indicate that: (1) students can effectively reduce 
undesirable teacher behavior; and (2) concoaitant changes in the 
students' undesirable behaviors can be effected. Data tables present 
the changes in student and teacher target behaviors as veil as a 
coaparison of the students* semester psychology grades. (SDH) 
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The effects of teaching the principles of behavior modification to 
students were investigated, f our high school psychology students 
were instructed in behavioral principles by two guidance counselors. 
The students were successful in modiiying tea«*her behavior which 
they considered undesirable, Coacopiitant changes were also 
recorded in the students* social and acadooic behaviors. 
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Teachins Beha.-ior !^*^.'iificatton to Slpid. ntss 
Effect Ppoa iJuuc.-'it ru^d Teach «>r iJshaviloj? 

* 

^re Is a plethora of research e;ip^c: Mr*g t^c eiTicieacy of behavior 
aodlfication techniqaea In the claasroc-i. Succees h&a been reported with (a) a 
ausfljer of target behaviors and (b) a vartetor of reinforcement teclmiques* 

WLnett aai Winkles <1972) reviewed the Journal of Applied Behavior An^y^ls. 
frcra 1568 to 1^/0, Their concern tias for tas^et bAhaviora in relatively noxnal 
classrooms, Bxaaples of typical behaviors selected for lacdification vove as 
follows: getting out of rseat, cvTing, talkiJig, running, loolciag in a book, and 
hand raising. Other investigators have focused on more acadesdc behaviors (IJolcn, 
Ktmzeaaan, and Baring, 196?; Winett, ftichards, aiKl Krasner and Krosner, 1971 J 
Lovitt and Curtiss, 1569)# In their review of behavior modification in the class- 
rt)m setting, Altwan and Unton (1971 ) organised their summary according to the 
nature of the reinforc«ncnt procedure. Studies commonly eoqjlcyed one of the 
following? (a) teacher attention, (b) peer attention, (c) token retoforca-nent, and 
(d) vicarious reinforceiaant. 

la reviewing the literature, it would appear that a pro-requisite for a 
successful pro^^rsic would be a "cooperative teacher that is, a teacher v!io is (I) 
willing to atteiigjt and (2) proficient in, the fi^lication of behavioral principles. 
Several investigators have referred to the problem of gaining teacher cooperation. 
In the above nentic«ad review, Altaian and Linton, <1971) discuss the difficulties 
widleh several researchers have encountered when working with classroom teachers. 
Hall (1971) mentioned the inability of teadiers to generalize behavioral 
techniques. Although he may be successful \fi\m given a particular problem and an 
intervention procedure, the teacher may not be able to develop an additional plan 
for another problem behavior. Baker (1971) discussed the inability of profossional 
educators to modiX^ teacher behavior. She states that the research regarding how 
humans learn is largely ignored in the training of teachers. 
ERIC 
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Siaci> research sruppcrtj the utility oi" behavicr&X tcchiiiquea when applied Isy 
kiio»;ledgeable and coopcratlva indiviauala ari eJ;yo3 ■*.*inre la rrequent toachor 
reluctance in the use of these procedure , tnc quas^icn is raloed as to the 
emca<y of teaching the principles ci" behavior ciodlfication bo students. The 
pr©S8»t stuijjr investigated the effect of teaching stt:deats these principlea, 
Besttltaat changes in student and teacher behavior were exswrlnoii. 

KETROD 

Subjects and Settings 

A flrat-year psycholosy teacher In a id.ddle class suburban secondary school 
jqjproached two guidance counselors requesttog help vith four wale students Miho 
ware disrupting her c*.ass. Two of the boys w«ire seniors; two were juniors* lbs 
teacher's initial con"Uact vdth the counselors occurred toward ths end of the first 
8ei3ester. The counselors raspondcd by discussing with the teacher the possibility 
of lji¥)l€anentlng a behavior modification pi*ograia to reduce the unacceptable 
behavior. The teacher reacted iiaaediatcly and vehemently against such procedures 
in her classroom. Af '^er the teacher's rofosal to consider sn intervention pr^am 
for her claasroom, the counselors agreed to the teacher's request to in70lve the 
four students in "grot^p therapy," The ejcperijaental procedvj'es ws»re bogan at the 
beginning of the second oemisstcr. Data were collected for the rcaainder of the 
school year. 

Baseline (Student BchAvior) 

Before betiinning the "therapy" sessions, the counselors succeeded in gettlxxg 
the teacher to pinpoint the follovijjg uiiacceptahle student behaviors i (a) talking 
to the point of being "called dovn," (b) roaicing fianny side cosBnents, (c) asking to 
be excused (r&strooa), (d) laughing aload for no reason, and (e) asldng to go hccie 
because of sickness. The rationale for obtaining baseline data wa3 explained to 

Er|c -2. 
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tii© teacher, and sha agreoJ to the fol.^wwi*'^ r.<2a.;arc!nnnt prr^c^dure* Each day* at 
th9 end of her class, she ccrf;plQt;c<3 4-: L-^da^: ca?^ sten in Figure 1 • If, during 
the class, the st^jidcnt ©xJiibited w of v. • to^sot behaviors, then a chedc w?i3 
placed underneath that behavior. The teacher's evaluation was not the daily 
frequency of occurrence, but -j^eth^r or not the behavior occurred. ISie coanselora 
collected Uie wnasurenenfca at the end of each day. Saimary data Indicating the 
results of the baseline and other phases of the e^jperimsnt are shovn in Ilgur© 3. 

JSasoilno (?eac!ter Behavior) 

On the sixth day after the teacher had begun ba-«©lln« moasuxe 't, t.»v» initial 
meeting occurred batveeii the tw counselors aad the four st-Jdentr Ihe counselors 
discussed the tcicher's concern for the students* behavior and showed t^hesm the 
accunaxlated data. The students reacted by talking about their dislike for the 
teacher. The foUoMing undepirable teacheor behaviors were identified: (a) getting 
load when we fun^y thij:igs, (b) naking smart renarJcs, (c) no class discussion, 
(d) showing favoritism, and (e) talking to us as if ve were children. The students 
agreed to a *evin-da^' rating period for th© teacher's luide^irable ba'iavior. Figure 
2 illustrates the card which each of the students individually coit^letcd at the end 
cl the claos. The counselors collected the data each day. The students were 
Instructed to "act your sano way" during the seven-day period. Since the teacher 
was coiitinair^ her daily data collection, any effect of data^taking by tha students 
upon their own behavior could be observed. Frcra the thirtoenth day to th© 
conclusion of the experiment, noither the students nor the teacher were aware that 
each vas rating the other. 

Intervention 

On the thirteenth day of the experiment, a second meeting bcbwcn the 
counselors and students was held. The goal of this session vas to t&ach th© 
•tudents the basic principles of behavior modification. Following is an outline of 
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the counselors* presentations 

A. When a person does soaething, probablUty of their doing it dgaln i» 

detennined i^at happens aitr, *'^> do it» 
B* There are t^iree tixings thai can hsHpen after a behavior occurs t 

(1) nothing 

(2) sosietMng good 

(3) ooQething bad 

C, "Good" and "bad" are deteralned their effect xspen behavior. (Different 
strokes for different folks). *^ 

D. Shying - Makfj "soaaething good" h«|^5en to the teacher idienevar she iftakes 
any small change toimrd desirable behavioTt 

After an info«nal discussion about these basic principles, the studeata wre 
asked to select froa the five undesirable teacher behaviors tts one which »ost 
annoyed thera. They chose "C" - no class discucsion, the counselors suggested that 
the students shoiad "make something good" happen to the teacher whenever she 
allowed the dass to participate in any discussiont The students decided that 
"scwething good" would be their (a) paying attention to the teacher, (b) 
l>articipating seriously in the class discussion, and (c) giving her individual 

verbal ^roval after class* 

The interventicw phase consisted of two counselor-student meetings per week for 
a period of twenty school days. Each session consisted of an initial review of the 
basic principles, a review of the cumlated data on teacher behavior, and a 
discussion of any specific intervention changes • 

Follow-t;^ 

The follow-up phase extended froa day >6 of the e;q>er3jaent to day 90 (the last 
regular school day of the year.) During this period the stud^ts and the teacher 
were asked to rate target behaviors on one random3y selected day each wesk. The 
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counselors informed the sub;}ects on the ds^r cJ' tb^ dv^lrodi rating. No adoitlcaaX 
fonaaX meetiiigs %mrd held betveen the .ovvU^nta and ^hs ecnnselors* « 

RESULTS 

Flgttra 3 shows the i^qucnc^r o£ student and teacher undesirable beha^rlor 
daring the three phases of the experiment* In oMar to suscnarlse the results of 
the datai a SUB Index (student undesirable behavior) and a TUB Index (toacher 
undealrablo b^vior) were devised for each phase* ^ese Indexes v<$re c^nputed by 
dividing the actual ruTrjjer (^f undesirable behavior Itesss checked dall^r by the total 
possible nunbere of item y&iXeh could have been checked* A s)xmary of the SUB and 
TUB Indexes for each phase Is presented In Table 1« Results Indicating changes in 
epecific target behaviors by the teachers and by individual students are afcoim In 
Tables 2 and 3* 

At no tisie vere grades or achievement discussed vith the students* Since the 
intervention began ve:y early during the second senester of the school yerjr, 
p^hology grades for the two seiaester grading periods could be coii^!».red* These 
results are sraistiarlzed in Table li* 

DIGCUSSIDN 

The principle findiiigs of this study are two-folds First, \fnm aj?p3yiug 
principles of behavior nodification, students can efficiently reduce undesirable 
teacher behavior* Second^ conccsnitant changes in the students' undesirable 
behaviors can be effected* 

S^phssis in behavioral principles in ^e classrooid now appears to be, not cqpon 
the validity of the techniques ^ but upon the effectiveness ^Ich ttiey can be 
coRWiaiicated to grcwps of typical classroom teachers* Queseubexy (1973) found that 
even with the use of teacher incentives (clerical help, release tltie, casii, etc.) 
an average of oaly 62% of four school faculties agreed to participate in a seriea 



of qlaasroom taanagenent Workshops. 0? thoba 6Z% who Tol^xnteerod to attend wort:- 
^opa, 39% dropped crut before ccng^lotlon* 

Teacher reluctance to laam ani to 1rr,l©m6nt behavior modification progrsists is 
obviously a factor to b« considered* Future regearch ^oubtodly will focus oo 
behavioral diaracteristics of "reluctant tetcher and difforentisil methodology for 
cconnmnicating classroosn maziagesicnt procedures* wutil such Infoxmation is av^lable* 
a possible alternative would be to teach students principles with vtiich they adg^t 
alter teacher behavior* 

In addition, 1;rpUcations are also present for the following « teaching 
students behavioral principles to iinprove family relationships, teaclilog students 
behavioral techniques by their tcachera as a regalrj part of their school 
curriculuin, and teaching etudeni^s how to ccaimlt with their peers regarding their 
(peers) problems • 
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A* Called Do«»7i For Talking In Class 

B. Being PVinoy 

C. Assise To fio Excused 

I}» taughing Aloud I*^ Class For No Keascn 

S* Wanting To Go To The Office Because Sick 

ncim I 

TUam RATXNQ SHEET OF 5TU£OT UNQESIRABLS BEHAVIOR 
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STJDaJT 1 



A,m Getting Kad V>hen We Say Funny Things 
B« Making {^art Hcmarks 
Ho ZTiscusslon 

D, Shewing Faroriticn 

E. TalJflng To Us As If We Werd Children 



Fiorns 2 

srjDm muia sheet of TEAcm undfsihasle beji.*vioii 
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TASLS 1 

Butmaxy of SUB and TUB Iiulioea 



TUB Index (Teaohor t&idaslrablo Behavior Xadex) 

A» Baseline TUB Zhdexs 2iO»0^ 
B* Intervention TUB Index s lO.fi^ 
C. FoUcw-up TUB Index: OM 



SUB Index (Student Undesirable BeSnavlor Indeoc) 

A. BaselSjfis SUB Index: 23«0^ 
B« Intervention SUB Index: 5»35S 
C. JoUow~t5> SUB Index: 1.3J6 
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TABLE 2 

Toachsr Undeetrable Behavior 

TUB Indsx by lUm 
A* Gettiiig Sad VQien Ha Ss^ Funny Thinga 

1, Baseline Phss«: 3^.7?? 
2* Ir.+ arvoaticn Phases 9-5^ 

B. Making Smart Rejr.jj'Ka 

1* B&j^ollne Fhasaf 60.7^ 

2, Intervention Phase! 13. i:^ 

3, Follow-up VUasoi G*0% 

C. No Clccusricn 

2» laterveatlon Phasoj ^.S*^ 

3» Folloi^-up Hiase: O.OS? 

D. Showing Favcrit.if-m 

1. PaijrlL'jc Phases 2t,l4.^ 

2. Jiitervgnticn P)tase$ 10,7j? 

3. Folloj-up Phase! 2.1 

B» Talidng Ho JJb As If We Wore ChllOren 

1. Baseline Phas"©! 39#33^ 

2* im-orvention Phase: 8,3^ 

3. Foliow-uy PhasQJ 0,0^ 
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TABLE 3 
Sttident Hhdesirable Behavior 



A» Called Dou» For Talkie In Class 

3» Fcll(3T^.t^ Phase I 2,1^ 
B* Being Funr^^ 

1. BsseliJia biases 37-5)i 
3« Foll<rj**up Phs30i 

C* Aakiiig To Be Excused 

2, Intervertion Phase? 

D« I«au<7hixig Al<jud Ixi Class Fcr Ho Ra^sca 
1, Ea??elin^ i^hi^reJ 18*835 
3» Follw.'^up Phase: 0»C^ 

B* Waaiiiig To Qo To tha Office ^c&wq Sick 

1. Beoellae Fbas^: 6.3^ 

2» Intervention Phases 

3» Follow-up Phases 2.1^ 
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msSormce B^tvdezi First and Second 
Sfffisester Psychology Grades 



Studciiat Point Clutcg9 
1 up 7 

3 t»p 205 

U 12 
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